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Project PIOSLl (Pecsonal Inhancenient of Occupational 
Preparation through Life Centered Education), developed to design a 
world of Mork curriculum and appropriate units for each level, is 
described in this booklet. (Project PlOPLl involves 269 staff members 
of the BoHling Green independent School System, who attended a 4-weefc 
summer Horkshop for the purpose of designing the curriculum and anits 
for each level. The project serves over 5,000 students in nine 
schools—seven elementary, 1 junior high school, and 1 senior high 
school.) Staff responsibilities and project components are discussed 
and include the followings DeveloFment staff training (which briefly 
covers career planning activities at four levels) ; professional 
responsibility and roles of tho academic and vocational classroom 
teachers, guidance counselors, and principals; the resource person; 
occupational clusters assigned by grade level; interviewing the 
resource person; visibility of projact activities; the parent, the 
academic world; and management. (TA) 
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Development and Training 



Tho real key to PROJECT PEOPLE h the degree of 
staff involvement. PROJECT PEOPLE involves the 269 
staff members of the Bowling Green Independent .School 
System, serving 5,565 students in nine schools (7 elementary, 
1 junior high school and 1 senior high school). 

Each building principaK all guidance counselors and 4 
volunteer teachers from each school, were invited to attend 
a 4 week summer workshop for the purpose of designing a 
world of work curriculum and appropriate units for each 
leveh 

This summer's workshop group accepted the responsibility 
for acting as crainers in their respectivr^ schools. This stra= 
tegy gave PROJECT PEOPLE an "in^house" capability 
assuring implementation and continuity in all schools at all 
levels. 

During the first year each teacher was to receive 40 hours 
of training under the tutelage of ihc trainers. Each teacher 
was to be oriented to the concepts of PROJECT PEOPLE 
and to write and implement units in certain cluster areas as 
described later in this brochure. 

Success of this program is based on its integration into 
the academic curricuhir; not as a ".eparatc activity. 

The designers of PROJECT PEOPLE have wisely utilized 
activities and techniques which teachers have been employ^ 
ing for many years. They simply reorganize these practices 
using the person in the job (not only the job) as the center 
for unit organization. 



STAGE ONE (Years 13) 

As a child enters kindergarten and during the next three 
years he should be made aware of the roles of workers in his 
home, schoolj and community. During these formative 
years^ emphasis is placed on the differentation of the work 
of his parents and the work of others. 

STAGE TWO (Years 4^7) 

In the latter part of elementary schooh the child is intro- 
duced to the basic concepts of career development, During 
this time, the student begins to explore more occupations, 
and his actention is turned to preparing for the future. 

STAGE THREE (Years 8-9) 

At the junior high school leveh students make a tentative 
choice of educational curriculum prior to entering high 
schooL Choice of curriculum and an understanding of the 
relationship between education and career results in an 
awareness of the need to phm for a future occupation. This 
stage is designed to provide students with a sound basis for 
making these important decisions. Means are provided for 
him to study a few selected occupational groups intensively. 

STAGE FOUR (Years 10-12) 

At the tenth grade level, a specially designed program Is 
provided to give detailed exploracion into occupations which 
will enable the student to begin to make specific occupation- 
al choices or to prepare for college. 

After making a choice on the tenth grade level, the 
student will begin intensive preparation on the secondary 
level, either following an occupational course in depth to 
develop the necessary skills to enter the world of work upon 
graduation or begin his college preparation with continued 
emphasis in the academic areas of careers available upon 
graduation. 




Professional Responsibility 



In order co overcome chu ''separatism'' chat exists be- 
tween academic and vocucional education, certain general 
responsibilities have been developed specitically for this pro- 
gram. Examination of the responsibilities will reveal the 
strong coordinacing factors present in the guidance counselor 
and principah Further, it should bu noted that mutual 
support between academic and vocational teachers is empha= 
sized. Witli each supporting the other's priinary respunsibiU 
icy, the result should be increasing unity. 

The Acadeniie Chissroom Teacher. 

Respotisihility : To give iiistrnctlofi in ncadonic 
(basic) skills unci to develop ro- 
catioiidl aiiHiren ess , 
The Guidanec Couiiselor. 

Respoiisibility : Id help each ctiild develop his 
iiiterests, skills c/Hc/ stren^tlts i)ito 
ii career patterfu 
The Vocatioiial Classroom Tcathcr, 

Respof!sil)ility : la give instriiction in voca- 
tiotial skills lUid to develop aca- 
detfiic aivorejiess. 
The Building PrincipaL 

Responsibility : 7b coordijuite the total world 
oj work prograrn between aiid 
among menihers of his staff, 
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Role of the Teacher 



STAGE ONE The role of the teacher is to: 1) provide 
career oriented experiences: 2) develop an acceptance of re- 
sponsibility; 3) develop an awareness of self; 4) develop an 
understanding of the dignity of work; 5) develop an aware= 
ness of job roles within the family and the community; and 
6) develop positive attitudes toward work, 

STAGE two Tlie role of tlie teacher^'is to: 1) develop 
concepts of career development; 2) develop career orienta- 
tion and an awareness of the great variety of career oppor' 
tunities; 3) develop research skills which are necessary for 
the scudy of careers; 4) develop an awareness of the inter- 
dependence of jobs; and 5) to humanize existing subjecc 
matter, 

STAGE THREE The role of the teacher is to: 1) pro^ 
vide experiences for exploring a variety of roles without 
premature committment toward a job; 2) develop an aware- 
ness of the need to prepare for a future occupation; and 
3) provide the necessary experiences for making a tentative 
choice of educational curriculum prior to entering high 
schooL 

STAGE FOUR The role of the teacher is to: 1) provide 
detailed exploration which will enable the student to begin 
specific occupational choices or to prepare for further edu- 
cation; 2) allow for a specific occupational course in depth 
to develop skills to enter the world of work or begin college 
preparation; and 3) provide experiences with real work 
situations within the school and community setting* 



Role of the Counselor 



The counselor serves as a resource person for both stu^ 
dents and teachers. He helps the stud^snt develop a pomtive 
sel^image, and assists teachers in planning unity. 

The counselor will act as liason between the school and 
home. He will confer with parents concerning academic 
achievement and potential of the studcnc; discuss with 
parents future plans concerning school or work; and work 
with parents concerning personal problems of the student. 

He will also assist in coordinating and evaluating the 

entire program. _ 

The counselor has distinct responsibihties with e.u n or 

our four stages ... 

STAGE c5nE The counselor helps the student: 1) 
develop a sense of belonging: 2) develop a sense of personal 
worthy 3) identify with occupational images; 4) show mter^ 
dependence of work roles and the responsibility toward 
accomplishment: and 3) expand his concopt nf the world 

of work. i X J 

STAGE TWO The counselor helps the student: 1) cle^ 
velop a positive self concept: 2) determine his interest and 
concern; 3) accept some work role; 4) assess growth m 
occupational awarenuss; and 5) identify job families. 

STAGE THREE It is the counselor's rcsponsibihty to: 
1) encourage a tentative selection of svork roles; 2) increase 
awareness of living in a changing world and the need to 
adapt; 3) discuss the responsibility of worker and the rights 
of the worker; 4) provide orientation experiences (part-time 
jobs); 5) provide opportunities for interaction with resource 
people; and 6) of^r opportunities for dramatization of roles. 

STAGE FOUR It is the counselor's responsibility to: 
1) review tentative choices with individual; 2) work with 
individual in world of work experiences: 3) assist m job 
placement: 4) assist students in college placement or places 
ments in post^vocationa! training betorc entering the world 
of work; and 5) assist teachers in making schoolwork rele= 
vant to the world of work and later life. 
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Role of the Principal 



The principal, being the educacional leader for his Hchool, 
is responsible for coordinating the total WORLD OF WORK 
prograiTi, and integrating it into the total curriculum. Each 
principal is also a qualified trainer, 

The principal will lielp provide materials, aids, resource 
personnel and adequate training for the total staff.^ Finally, 
the principal will be responsible for providing leadership in 
orienting the conimunity to the WORLD OF WORK. 

The Professional Responsibility of the Principal is to: 
1) coordinate the total program; 2) provide positive leader- 
ship; 3) establish a cooperative working relationship between 
the classroom teacher and the guidance counselor; 4) pro- 
vide supportive services: 5) provide liason between student, 
teacher, parent, and community; 6) provide for adequate 
training and planning time for staff; 7) provide leadership in 
orienting the community to the WORLD OF WORK: 8) co- 
ordinate comniunity and school resources; and 9) establish a 
cooperative working relationship between and among the 
Academic Skills teacher, the Guidance Counselor and the 
Vocational Skills teacher. 

11 



ORGANIZING CENTER 

Take an idea and $ee where it leads ^ou 

Is 




□RESOURCES 

(AcceislbUlty) 



O CONTENT 

(Mobljlty) 



)PERFORMANCE 




What meterlaii and sarvlaas are 
available to the learner? 



What aantant areas (subjects) ean 
emerge from this idea? 



What performanae opportunities 
are o^n to the learner? 
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The Person as a Resource 



- ■ The child is as interosted in the real world, as represented 
IK^. by an adult, as he is in the world of fantasy. Although pre^ 
paration for adult living starts at birth, it is with enrollment 
ifev in school that a structured program be|ins. I n order to make 
f . this program more personal and more meaningful to the stu- 
dent, in PROIECT PEOPLE, the organiEing center concept is 
being used. By using the person in the occupation, rather 
than" the occupation itself as an organizing center, education 
can become more personal and more meaningful to each 

child. , , ,, i 1 f 

Through this approach, the child will be made aware ot 
the person in the occupation and how the individual's life is 
affected by his work. He will develop values by seeing what 
a person has made of his life; and see the possibilities of what 
he might accomplish with his own life. 

The following questions may be used in planning a unit of 
WX' study using a person as the organizing center. 



Accessibility: What macerials and services are avail- 

fi.-v (Resource) able to the learner? 

ilr; Mobility: What content areas (subjects) can 

(Content) emerge from this idea? 

gl; AccompHshment: What performance opportunities are 

(Performance) open to the learner? 
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Occupational Clusters 



For ease in informing students about the wide range of 
joccupationss all job classifications have been categorized into 
fifteen broad clusters, The listing below shows the sequence 
of assigned clusters by grade leveh Each teacher will cover 
the clusters assigned to his/her year, and is free to include 
any other clusters as well. 



GRADE LEVEL 
FIRST 

SECOND 



THIRD 

FOURTH 
FIFTH 

SIXTH 

SEVENTH^ 

EIGHTH 
& NINTH 

TENTH 
ELEVENTH 
ik TWELFTH 

By the end of the 
minimal exposure to 



ASSIGNED CLUSTER 
Public Service; Health Occupations. 

Consumer Homemaking and Related 
Occupations; Agri-Business and Nat= 
uraLResources. 

Hospitality^Recreation; Personal Ser= 
vices. 

Construction; Manufiicturing. 

Coniniunications and Media: Trans- 
portation. 

Markctingand Distribution: Environ- 
niental ControL 

Business Office: Fine Arts and Hu- 
manities; Mnrine Science. 

IndividunI review nnd ''Hand^-on" 
exploration, 

Free choice oi clusters according 
to academic aren: Specific Training. 

y 

seventh year, all scudents will have had 

all Clusters, i ^ 
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TThe Interview 



= 1, What do you do on the job? (Children are interested in 
how schooUtaught skills fit in with real work)^ 

2. What kind of chinking prompted you to take this job? 
Did others agree with your thinking? 

3. What tools do you use? Is there a special way of talking 
about your work? 

4. Was this your first job choicer' How many times did 
you change your mind about what you wanted to be 
before you went to work? Why? 

5. What part of your job do you like best? Why? What 
part of it do you wish you didn't have to do? Why? 

^-lJ:.; Who depends upon your work? Upon whom do you 




repare 
want 

to change? y'C . 
8* _J^ow does 5^^Qur job .affect your personaLlife? Do you 
^ have to work nights? Are you tired|;when you get 
\ home? Do^you have noise during the flay -'sd that you 
n ee d q u)eV a t h o m e a t n igh t ? D o y o u h ive fa!j o b whe re 
you h%ye^ to Be rii^ to people all day-even people who 
are crabby and ill-mannered? . . 

9. Wha^inyentiohs cduld put you out of work^ 

10. Are jjfhtfn with your|kinds-of skills usu^lJLy needed-even 
whenjbusiness may jbe had? Is; your wor^fftj^ll season- 
^^f^hera ^copid j^u work in^ thiiocciipatim^^^our 

-^kindjbf work limited tp:geographical areas? 
1 L ^'What kind of education is necessary for this kind of 

' work? Apprenticeship? Trade School? College? "Ad"'^ 
vanced degrees? Is there any personal quality for this 
job that is really more important than diplomas? 
12. About how much money can a man earn in this kind of 
work? (under $5,000, 55,000 ' to 510,000, over 
SlOjOOO-an estimate so that the children can get an 
idea.) Is there a chance of getting a lot of money all 
at once? 

^13. When does your boss compliment you? (Or when do 
you compliment your employees?) When are people 
fired? 
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Visibility 

The old adage, ''seeing is bclieving'% is seldom heard but 
probably applies to school activities now more than at any 
time previous. 

Making our plans visible at all times to the teacher, the 
child, and co anyone else who comes in the room will not 
only keep the program moving in an organized manner, but 
everyone will understand 'Svhat^s going on'' at all times. 

Teaching procedures should always include real objects 
and experiences as well as abstract language and figures. 

Parents need to see evidence of what their cliildren are 
doing. Many activities may be planned for children to share 
with the ''fold'' at home to carry out learning experiences. 
Open house, coffee hours, parcnc-teacher conferences, and 
other get-togethers may become very important by using 
letters to parents, stories and picrurcH about visits with talent 
and field trips, experience charts, finished products, and 
many other things make the program appealing. These 
-things also serve as very good visible as well as satisfying 
evaluations. 

17 ■ 
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The Parent 

It is essential that rarents know what's happenin| in the 
classroom. More often than not, the parent receives little, 
if an^ information from the child unless he asks. Even then, 
the responses are sketchy, 

Letters to parents are valuable but not nearly as effec 
tive as direct parent involvement. The parent as a resource 
person can give much more meaning to any progran^ 
- School activities should be visible to casual visitors. A 
planned presentation of activities and their ^=1°^ « 
total curriculum should be an integral part of each unit. 
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Academic World 



The PROJECT PEOPLE curriculum is not a separaty entity 
from the academic world. The average person devotes muse 
of his time to a vocational career, but one must not lose sight 
of the value of the academic skills needed in all vocacional 
areas* Thrdugh this project, she child will receive the basic 
academic skills with the vocational skills integrated, The- 
child must be made aware thai his success or failure in vo- 
cational areas will depend to a great degree upon his acquir- 
ing the basic academic skills. Advancement within his chosen 
profession =will be reflected by his academic background. 





Management 

Management is one area which makes it possible for the 
teacher to reach his or her goals while working with students. 
The teacher must make sure that every child is involved in 
work and activities which the child can be successful in 
doing. With this concept in mind, the teacher could possibly 
begin an activity by a short introduction followed by dis- 
cussion and research work, Following the introduccion, the 
teacher and students could invite representatives from the 
various areas of work to discuss their jobst After this has 
been done, visitation to different job locations could be done 
as a culminating activity. This is only one way that manage- 
ment can be used by the teacher to insure that his or her 
objectives are reached and all boys and girls have had an 
opportunity to gain from the activities. 
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Hie Finished Product 



The end product should be what happens to the child. 
This is determined by both visible and oral activities engaged 
in by the child and the child's achievement as seen by others. 
There may be a variety of these accomplishments^ such as 
performance, a play, a diorama, a display, a mural, a model, 
a report for parents or other members of the school, a news- 
paper, or a product made by the student. These activities, 
should synthesize the skills and information gained by the 
child so as to be meaningful to him at the time, as well as 
provide a basis for future performance. 
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Training Staff 



gJWIliam Whittinghill, Principal 
^loisa Weaver 
^larcha Lewis 
^RKances Davis 
i^Sdich White 

iis^ •■■ 

H|Harbld Dexter, Principal 
ftSue Evans 
gMae Me f ford 
feKussell McGuire 

1^: . : 

JgBovv^ling Green Jr/High 

|?Joe Guchria, Assistant Principal 

fErma Hunt, Guidance Counselor 

ytErma Stargel 

%;Ann Duncan 

i^ene Presion 

fLarry Blankenbaker 

^ Joe Light 



iParker Bennett 
jAlderson Clark, 
^ Pearl Hall 
^oy Wood 
jAnna Aspley 
iorie Nahin 



Jr., Principal 



Dishman-McGinnis 

Jesse Kimbrough, Principal 
Shirley Decker 
Carol Bishop 
Willie Ruth Ellis 

High Street 
Brenda Strausburg 
Bectie Esters 
Elizabeth Dorsey 
Joan Toohey 

Potter^Gray 
Roy Lilly, Principal 
Freda Burns 
Linda Hines 
Estelle Murrell 

Bowling Green Senior High 
Ricardo Sisney, Assistant Principal 
Billy Madison, Guidance Counselor 
Estelle Wheat 
Marelle Browning 
Billy Joe Hoagland 
Glenn Perkinson 
Gene Vaughn 
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Earl Hunter, Principal 
^Wyonia Kinibrouglu Guidance Counselor 
Anita Campbell 
Helen Newman 



Reading Supervisor 
Betty Smith 



Consultants and trainers avaihible to ocher school systems* 

Write to: O. A. Mattei 

World of Work Program 
Bowling Green City Schools 
224 East 12th Street 
Bowling.Green, Kentucky 42101 



Dr* James Graham, Superintendent 

BOWLING GREEN BOARD OF EDUCATION 

A, Ray Douglass j Chairman 

Grover C, Holderfieldj Vice-chairman 

Charles Hume 

Howard Jeannette 

Ralph T* Spears 



PRINCIPAL CONSULTANTS 

Dr. Tate C. Page, Dean 
College of Education 
Western Kentucky University 

Dr. Walter Wernick 
College of Education 
Northern Illinois University 

Dr* Emmett Burkeen 

Head, Department of Counselor Education 
Western Kentucky University 

Dr, Floyd L* McKinney _ 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
Kentucky Departmenc of Education 

Dr* Alfred J* Mannebach 
College of Education 

Vocational Education Research Coordinating Unit 
University of Kentucky 

Don Bale 

Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Kentucky Department of Education 



